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strength for that deepening and extension of the meaning
and range of citizenship which alone can make war between
the nations of the world as obsolete as it has become between
the nations of the British Empire or between the component
parts of the United States.
It was perhaps inevitable that British citizens in particu-
lar, removed from the storm centres of Continental Europe,
and never very logical in their thinking, should have failed
to realise the possibility of another great war, similar to
the Napoleonic struggle of a hundred years ago. For nearly
half a century the great European States had been at peace :
and we had come to look upon their condition, and the
attachment of their peoples, as being as ancient and as
stable as our own. We had grown used to the map of
Europe as it had been left by the great convulsions between
1848 and 1871. Upon the basis of that map and of the
governments represented on it, and in response to the
growing needs of the world as a whole, we had embarked
on every kind of international co-operation and cosmo-
politan effort. The Hague Congress, convened by the
Tsar of Russia, looked forward to the day when war, and
the causes of war, should be obsolete. The Socialist
Movement, a growing force in all industrial communities,
stood for the same ideal, and for the international comrade-
ship of the working class. Law and medicine, science and
scholarship followed suit; and every summer, in quest of
health and change, thousands of plain citizens have crossed
international frontiers with scarcely greater sense of change
than in moving from province to province in a single State.
Commerce and industry, the greatest material forces of our
time, have become inextricably international, and in the
palpable injury in which a war would involve them some
thinkers of clear but limited vision saw the best hope of
averting a European conflagration.